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SHALL THE CIVIL SERVICE ORDERS BE 
AMENDED? 

BY GEXERAL GREEK B. RAUM. 



The orders of President Cleveland adding more than 44,000 
officers and employees of the Executive Departments to the classi- 
fied service, including many important positions, has challenged 
widespread comment and opposition, and there is an earnest de- 
mand that his orders and rules . shall be abrogated or greatly 
amended. 

This subject is now worthy of careful examination. 

Civil government under our republican system is a great pro- 
gressive science ; especially is this so in regard to the executive 
administration. During the past thirty-six years there has been 
a wonderful growth in the character and volume of business trans- 
acted in all the great departments of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. There has also been a steady improvement in the 
methods of business, in the enforcement of the laws, and in the 
accountability of public officers charged with the collection and 
disbursement of public moneys. The improvements in the public 
service were the result of wholesome laws and efficient adminis- 
tration. The present Civil Service law was approved by President 
Arthur, January 16, 1883. At that time the Civil Service list 
was in a highly satisfactory condition. 

Capable and efficient officers were at the head of all depart- 
ments and bureaus. 

The clerical force was exceptionally competent and efficient. 
It had been appointed by selection, after due examination as to 
fitness, by boards of examiners in each department. 

These boards were organized under Section 164 of the U. S. 
Revised Statutes, which prohibits the appointment of a clerk 
until he has been examined and found qualified. 
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The business of the departments was conducted promptly 
and in a thorough businesslike manner, and effective supervision 
was maintained over the related offices throughout the country. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that for a 
number of years prior to January, 1883, the losses of the gov- 
ernment by defalcation of its officers amounted virtually to 
nothing ; so that at the time of the passage of the Civil Service 
law there was nothing in the departments to reform so far as 
integrity, capacity, and efficiency in the transaction of the public 
business was concerned. 

In fact, the Civil Service reform agitation was not directed to 
the improvement of the business methods of the departments, 
nor was the law enacted for any such purpose. It is entirely 
consistent with truth to say that no abuse in administration has 
ever been corrected, and no improvement in methods intro- 
duced, because of the Civil Service reform agitation or the 
enactment of the Civil Service law. There has been a healthy 
public sentiment in favor of wise laws and honest administration, 
and the executive government has struggled to keep abreast with 
that sentiment. The Civil Service reform agitation had but one 
object in view, namely, the elimination of politics as a factor in 
the appointment of people to office. The piesent law was passed 
in response to that agitation ; it provides for classifying certain 
places in the departments at "Washington, and in custom-houses 
and post-offices having fifty or more employees. The law author- 
izes the President to extend the classification further to other offices 
of the executive departments and service. The law prohibits 
the collection of political assessments by one set of government 
officers for other officers or employees, and prohibits the filing or 
consideration of recommendations for office of senators or mem- 
bers of Congress, except as to character and residence of the ap- 
plicant. The law contains no limitation upon the power of re- 
moval from office. 

Under the law about 15,000 clerks were classified during Pres- 
ident Arthur's term. President Cleveland added about 7,000 
more during his first term. President Harrison caused the classi- 
fication of the employees of the free-delivery post-offices, num- 
bering nearly 8,000, and the natural growth of the service brought 
the number up to about 43,000 clerks at the date of President 
Cleveland's second inauguration. 
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During his last term President Cleveland issued twelve orders 
increasing the classified service and adopting rules governing the 
same ; he added about 44,000 persons to the classified lists, and 
issued a rule declaring that no person in the classified service 
should he removed or changed in grade on account of his politi- 
cal opinions or affiliations, and fixed a penalty of dismissal from 
the service for a violation of this rule. Mr. Cleveland did not 
confine his action to the clerical force ; his orders bring into the 
classified service the entire body of the Civil Service in and out of 
Washington, except a few Presidential appointments, and the 
fourth-class postmasterships, and in his annual message he advo- 
cated placing these offices in the classified service, one of the 
reasons assigned being " the peace and quiet of neighborhoods." 
All heads of divisions, chief clerks, appointment clerks, law 
clerks, and disbursing officers of the departments and bureaus 
are now in the classified service ; the Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Ee venue, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Medical 
Eeferee of the Pension Office, and the Internal Revenue 
agents are all now in the classified service. It would be 
fair to suppose that a President who had done so much to 
add to the number in the classified service would govern his 
own actions in regard to appointments by the rules of non- 
partisanship which he prescribed for the government of his suc- 
cessors. But what are the facts ? When Mr. Cleveland became 
President in 1885, after appointing a Democratic cabinet, his ad- 
ministration at once entered upon the work of removing Republi- 
cans from office and appointing Democrats in their stead ; a com- 
plete change was made in the heads of all bureaus and their as- 
sistants and deputies, new chief clerks, new appointment clerks, 
and new heads of divisions were appointed in all the departments 
and bureaus. Not one Republican was appointed. Every new 
man was a Democrat ; in fact, almost every position above and 
below the classified service was changed and Democrats put in 
place. Many young men were appointed messengers, laborers, 
etc., and assigned to clerical work. Outside of Washington the 
same rule was observed. All collectors of customs, all collectors 
of internal revenue, naval officers, appraisers, assistant treasurers, 
district attorneys, marshals, pension agents, and postmasters, 
great and small, were changed and Democrats appointed. The 
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entire diplomatic and consular service was changed and filled with 
Democrats. Changes were made in almost all the unclassified 
offices and employments in the "departments and offices, and Dem- 
ocrats appointed. 

When Mr. Cleveland became President again in 1893 his pol- 
icy in regard to the patronage was unchanged, but was carried 
out with more thoroughness. Outside of the classified service 
wherever a Republican was found in office he was superseded by 
a Democrat. The number of Republicans left in office was so- 
small that their retention scarcely made an exception to the rule ; 
their services were required for particular reasons, and they 
were kept. But in addition to this the classified service was in- 
vaded, and large numbers of clerks were removed or reduced in 
grade for no reason except that they were Republicans, and their 
places were wanted for political and personal favorites. This was 
notably the case in the Treasury and Interior Departments. In 
these departments nearly 3,000 clerks and employees were re- 
tired. Of these 1,564 were messengers, watchmen, etc., not in 
the classified service. They were turned out because they were 
Republicans, and their places were filled with Democrats. If this 
great work of turning out Republicans and appointing Demo- 
crats had been done upon the alleged ground that the people had, 
in electing Mr. Cleveland President, decided to change the policy 
of the government by changing its officers and employees, the 
reason would be intelligible ; but while this work was in prog- 
ress loud claims were made that the President and his adminis- 
tration were in favor of Civil Service reform, and to verify this 
claim as soon as these changes were well under way Mr. Cleve- 
land began the work of putting his appointees under the protec- 
tion of the classified service. This work began May 11, 1894, 
and continued from month to month until the promulgation of 
the rules of November 2, 1896. The work of classification was 
left to the Civil Service Commission, and this was not completed 
and promulgated until after the inauguration of President 
McKinley. As a result of these various orders the great body of 
the official force of the government is now in the classified ser- 
vice, except the fourth-class postmasters and a few Presidential 
appointments, and the Civil Service Commission, supported by 
Mr. Cleveland, favors placing these fourth-class postmasterships 
in the classified service, and they also advocate the repeal of all 
vol. clxv. — NO. 489. 12 
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laws fixing the term of four years tenure to certain offices. 
These measures will, of course, deprive the people of all action 
in connection with the appointment of the official force of the 
government. 

There was no public demand for these sweeping changes 
either through the public press or by petition from the people. 
The party platforms of the great political organizations had not 
demanded them ; and there were no resolutions of either branch 
•of Congress recommending them. It was the act of the President 
and the Civil Service Commission unsupported by public senti- 
ment ; it was strictly a partisan measure, the effect of which 
Mr. Cleveland no doubt duly considered. He knew that it would 
prove a great embarrassment to the incoming administration. He 
believed, no doubt, that if the orders were allowed to stand, 
there would be serious discontent in the Eepublican party, and if 
the orders were revoked, or largely amended, the advocates of 
Civil Service reform would attack the administration. This ac- 
tion forces on the country the consideration of a number of grave 
and important questions. It is claimed by Mr. Cleveland and 
the Civil Service Commission that there will be a marked im- 
provement in the public service. 

Let us consider this point. 

It has been the experience of every officer whose duty it was 
to make selections for appointments from the list certified by the 
Civil Service Commission that the examination papers do not 
contain the necessary information to enable the nominating and 
appointing officers to form a just estimate of the character of the 
candidate, or of his fitness for departmental work. These papers 
contain no endorsements of well-known persons, certifying to the 
good character, the judgment, discretion, aptitude, integrity, or 
fidelity to trust, or any of the qualities, which make a trustworthy 
and loyal subordinate. Dependence must be placed solely upon 
the academic examination. No experienced officer would prefer 
to appoint a man to an important position simply upon the ex- 
amination papers of the Civil Service Commission. It has there- 
fore become a universal practice in the departments to appoint 
all persons coming through the Commission to the lowest grades 
and lowest salaries. It is therefore the fact that men of high 
standing who are competent to fill the higher positions, recently 
classified, do not take Civil Service examinations. The conse- 
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quence is the appointment of men who are yet to prove their ca- 
pacity. In fact, the Civil Service Commission advocates this plan 
of making appointments into the low grades and earnestly opposes 
the bringing into the public service to fill the higher places re- 
cently classified of men of well-known character and capacity. 

Men of splendid ability, broad experience, and high char- 
acter will accept positions as chief clerk, appointment clerk, 
law clerk, head of division, etc., in the departments, and will be 
an actual reinforcement to the public service, but they will not 
pass through the Civil Service machinery to accept small salaries 
as clerks. It must be borne in mind that the law fixes the re- 
sponsibility of administration upon the President, the heads of 
departments, and certain other officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The business of the government is performed under their 
supervision and in their name ; they are responsible to the 
country for the success of the administration ; their chief clerks, 
appointment clerks, and heads of divisions receive almost all the 
business that enters their offices, and take the initiative in dis- 
posing of more than nine-tenths of it. The volume of business 
in the departments is so great that it is impossible for the prin- 
cipal officers to examine all the work ; they must depend upon 
the men who have it in charge ; and they should be permitted to 
exercise the broadest discretion in the selection of persons for 
these importan positions. They should not be confined in their 
selections to the employees in the office, but should have the 
right to select competent men from private life. 

The heads of departments should have the right now, as their 
predecessors from time immemorial have had in the past, to ap- 
point men of their own selection to the important confidential 
places in their departments. It is a safe rule to allow an officer 
charged with the performance of important duties to appoint his 
chief subordinates. Prom these considerations alone it seems . 
clear that bringing these important positions into the classified 
service is not an improvement, but will prove a serious detriment 
to the service, and in this view of the case it is important that 
the existing Civil Service rules should be reformed. 

The Civil Service reform movement had its origin in a distrust 
of the political integrity of the people and distrust of and con- 
tempt for government through party organization. The appoint- 
ment of competent men to office upon the petition and recom- 
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mendation of party friends was denounced as a prostitution of 
the appointing power. The reform demanded was the adoption 
of a system of educational tests of fitness to be determined by 
competitive examinations of self-selected candidates, by a com- 
mission appointed for that purpose ; the names of those who pass 
the examination to be placed upon lists and the ^appointments to 
be made from names furnished by the commission. The plan 
included the repeal of all tenure of office acts, and the entire 
elimination of political influences from appointments to office or 
removals therefrom. The obvious result intended was to deprive 
the people of the right of taking any part whatever by petition 
or recommendation in securing the appointment of any person 
to office. Popularity with the people, the wishes of the people, 
were to count for nothing. The object of this reform was to 
create a privileged office-holding class, removed from the influ- 
ences of popular sentiment, who were to hold their offices during 
good behavior. 

The designs of the advocates of Civil Service reform have 
almost been accomplished. Such a system is inconsistent with 
the genius of our government and must be contrary to public 
sentiment. This Civil Service system will repress the laudable 
and honorable ambition of prominent men to serve the govern- 
ment in these appointive offices, and will thus manifestly tend to 
weaken the hold that our system of popular government has upon 
the minds of the people. 

Citizens have just as much right to aspire through their polit- 
ical organizations to these appointive offices as other citizens 
have to aspire to the elective offices. And the people have just as 
much right to express their preference as to who shall be appointed 
to office, as they have to express their preference at the polls for 
a candidate who seeks election to office. 

When the people elect a man to office they expect him to 
exercise the power of appointment in favor of men identified with 
his party. In fact there is an implied obligation that he will do so. 

It is only through party organization and party machinery 
that an elector is able to give expression to his political senti- 
ments. We elect men to make and to enforce laws who agree 
with us in politics. Agreement in political opinions is the great 
lodestone that brings men together. It is the fundamental 
principle of all action in our political life. Therefore, the 
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principle influencing the exercise of the power of appointment to 
office should he in complete harmony with the principle which 
controls electors at the polls — namely, agreement in political 
opinions. Any serious encroachment upon this fundamental 
principle does violence to our representative republican Bystem 
of government. It is a dangerous innovation, and is calculated 
to work great harm to our system of government. 

Under existing Civil Service rules no officer, however high, is 
to be trusted to exercise choice, discretion, or judgment in mak- 
ing appointments to office. The President shall not choose the 
people about him at the Executive Mansion. He must keep those 
he finds there or select others from names sent him from the 
Civil Service Commission. Heads of departments must keep the 
old force around them, or if they make changes they cannot bring 
in new men of their own choice, however competent. Collectors 
of customs and internal revenue who receive the hundreds of 
millions of government cash can have no choice of subordinates 
to aid them in transacting the immense and responsible business 
under their charge. 

No appointing officer can select persons for particular places 
and send them before the Commission for examination and appoint 
them if they stand the educational tests. They are not per- 
mitted to examine the lists of eligibles and make selections for ap- 
pointments. The Commission by an automatic process will select 
three names from which an appointment shall be made. Such a 
system is obviously ''nconsistent with common sense and reason 
and cannot bear good fruit. The Civil Service law has been in 
force for more than fourteen years. Have its workings changed 
public sentiment in regard to electing and appointing people to 
office ? Have electors become non-partisan in casting their bal- 
lots ? Have party organizations devised a scheme of selecting 
candidates by machinery without reference to their political 
opinions or affiliations ? Has the press ceased to express a pref- 
erence for the election and appointment of their party friends to 
office ? Not so, the people, the party organizations, the public 
press, adhere to the old doctrine that the government can 
best be administered by their party friends. Every ad- 
ministration, whether Eepublican or Democratic, in power since 
the passage of the Civil Service law, has shown by its acts that it 
preferred its friends in office. Mr. Cleveland with an eight years' 
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experience in the White House has never been known to appoint 
a political opponent to office. These facts are conclusive proof 
that the people of the United States do not favor the scheme of 
turning the great body of official posicions over to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The people do not want a life tenure to any 
office ; it will be far better to fix a four years' tenure to every po- 
sition with the right of reappointment. It will better comport 
with our Eepublican system of government to make post- 
masters elective, than to place their appointment under Civil Ser- 
vice rules. Educational tests of fitness by Civil Service examin- 
ations should be ancillary to the appointing power, and not dis- 
place the righ,t of choice and the exercise of judgment and dis- 
cretion. 

The people of this country stand nearer to the government 
than ever before. Thej have an abiding faith in our representa- 
tive republican system, and it seems improbable that they will so 
lose interest in public affairs as to acquiesce in the rules and 
orders which have so extended the power and influence of the Civil 
Service Commission. Who shall say that the people of this country 
cannot be trusted with their government ? A healthy and pro- 
gressive public opinion has inaugurated and carried forward all 
the great reforms of our government in the past, and has placed 
this nation in the lead, and it is not be believed that the people will 
submit to encroachments upon their rights and privileges by 
these unwise and unjust rules of the Civil Service Commission. 

GfiEEM B. Eaum. 



